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most systematic, the most intense, and the most 
incisively critical of all the essays. Nor does it in 
style take a place second to any other of those 
with which it is associated ; it is a model of sim- 
plicity, directness, ease, and vitality. Professor 
Henneman deals with his subject under seven 
heads, the first being devoted to a general esti- 
mate of Allen as a writer, the second to a 
biographical sketch, the remaining five sections 
to an analysis and minute criticism of each of his 
works in order, with a tracing of his growth in 
art and in power. Allen's place among Southern 
writers the essayist holds to be unique, — this in 
several respects, but most notably in the uni- 
versality of his themes and in the planning of his 
work. In this estimate Professor Henneman has 
not the united support of other critics of Southern 
literature. His essay must, however, go far toward 
unifying opinion as to Allen's real place in our 
Literature. 

Also to be commended, though in a different 
degree, are the essays on Mrs. Burton Harrison 
and Miss Grace King, by Professor Henry N. 
Snyder. Both of these essays are definite and 
thorough-going, and are exceptionably readable. 
As appreciations they err, if at all, in not setting 
forth more fully the literary shortcomings of the 
authors dealt with. 

No less worthy of commendation are the essays, 
by Professor W. H. Hulme, on the New South 
poets, Peck and Cawein. Simple, concrete, 
methodical, lively, these essays are. Peck's vir- 
tues the essayist takes to be neatness, flexibility, 
melody, liquid clearness and simplicity, grace, 
spontaneity, finish ; his limitations, narrowness of 
range and a lack of vigor and passion. Professor 
Hulme does not exaggerate, I think, when he 
asserts of Peck (p. 321) that "In light lyric 
poetry — especially in songs of nature, vers de 
sociste, love songs — he has not had a peer in 
American poetry, and few in his own generation 
of English poets." In his treatment of Cawein, 
Professor Hulme is not so enthusiastic, but he is 
none the less appreciative. He points out that 
Cawein, while he has greater variety and strength 
than Peck, lacks Peck's characteristic virtues ; 
for Cawein has been unduly imitative, is often 
extravagant in figure and lame in metre, and 
wants evenness and finish — faults traceable in the 
main to his over-production. 



The closing summary, by Professor James W. 
Sewell, is not pretentious. It gives brief esti- 
mates of Harry Stillwell Edwards, Miss Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott, John Fox, Jr., Miss Ellen 
Glasgow, Miss Mary Johnston, Amelie Rives, 
and Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, and makes men- 
tion in a concluding paragraph of Octave Thanet, 
Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, Robert Burns Willson, 
Father Tabb, F. L. Stanton, and others. In my 
judgment, F. Hopkinson Smith should have come 
in for discussion here, if indeed he does not de- 
serve the distinction of an essay such as is given 
Page or Johnston. And certainly if Miss King 
and Sherwood Bonner are to have separate essays, 
Mrs. Stuart deserves to be given like prominence. 
One will feel inclined, too, to complain of the 
scantness of space given Father Tabb and F. L. 
Stanton. And in the final mention, Henry Jerome 
Stockard and Mrs. Danske Dandridge should 
have been included. 

Killis Campbell. 

The University qf Texas. 



SPANISH LITERATURE. 

El si de las nifias. Comedia en tres actos por 
Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by J. 
Geddes, Jr., Ph. D., Professor of Romance 
Languages in Boston University, and F. M. 
Josselyn, Jr., Docteur de l'Universite de 
Paris, Professor of Romance Languages in 
Boston University. New York : American 
Book Company. 125 pp. 

One more edition of this charming little comedy 
in three acts and in prose. Were it not for the 
delicious Spanish fragrance which pervades this 
masterpiece of the younger Moratin, we might 
almost mistake El si de las nifias for a translation 
of one of Moliere's comedies. In regularity of 
form and in simplicity of plot, how unlike the 
exuberant comedias de capa y espada of the sigh 
de oro t Yet, on the other hand, how light and 
free compared with the serious motif plays of 
reality which the present generation owes to 
Gald6s and Echegaray ! There is room in the 
list of our Spanish texts for this little comedy first 
presented in 1806. It does something more than 
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evidence the influence of the French theatre upon 
Spanish dramatists at the close of the eighteenth 
century. It has that impalpable charm of Spanish 
nationality which is the better part, and which 
cannot be taken from the masterpieces of the race. 
The love-making at the street window, the dueiia- 
mother with her religious superstition, the convent 
of nuns in the background, — even the noisy parrot 
with his scraps of the mass at his tongue's end, — 
leave us no doubt that we are beyond the Pyren- 
nees, in the very centre of Spain, — in Alcala de 
Henares. 

It is to Messrs. Geddes and Josselyn that we 
owe this new edition of Moratfn's comedy. They 
have attained a higher degree of perfection in 
punctuation and accentuation than had been real- 
ized by the edition of Ginn (1889), while their 
full vocabulary makes the new edition more use- 
ful than the creditable, but less known, edition of 
Appleton (1889). The new editors have seen 
fit to attach but few foot-notes to the printed 
page, and have relegated to the vocabulary all 
aids to translation. Whether this is the wisest 
method is perhaps a question of personal choice. 
It may be safely said, however, that the new 
edition of this play lends itself admirably to class 
work toward the close of the first year of Spanish. 
The subject of the play and its spirited treatment 
will hold throughout the interest of the beginner. 
The passionate love of the young officer, the pre- 
cocious devotion of a sixteen year old girl, the 
self-sacrificing benevolence of old Don Diego, 
more generous in his disillusion than is Axnolphe 
in L'Ecole des femmes, the lively by-play of the 
servants, the animated dialogue of all the charac- 
ters, and even the peculiar atmosphere of a Spanish 
posada, — are well calculated to awaken and sustain 
the interest. 

It is required of a reviewer that he note any 
errors, however small, in the text under discus- 
sion. Those in the present volume are, as will be 
seen, for the most part printer's errors, and detract 
scarcely at all from the value of the book. In the 
text we have noted the following : On cover and 
title-page Morabin for Moratln; p. 23, 1. 28, 
tambien for tambUn; p. 33, 1. 13, omission of 
the 'puntos suspensivos ; ' p. 43, note, mia for 
mia; p. 49, 1. 15, tantos for tantas; p. 49, 1. 33, 
quien for quifri; p. 52, 1. 1, paseandose for pase- 



dndose; p. 52, 1. 1, Diego for Carlos; p. 60, 
note, doblon for dobltn; p. 69, 1. 20, tirela for 
tirela; p. 89, 1. 18, estos for $stos; p. 90, 1. 15, di 
for de; p. 92, 1. 24, manifestdndo for manifestando. 
If the editors have intended to conform throughout 
to present usage, in changing the dative la of the 
feminine pronoun in the third person to le, the fol- 
lowing cases have escaped them : p. 20 : 9 ; p. 
41:4, 14 ; p. 49 : 30 ; p. 50 :20 ; p. 75 :20 ; p. 
83:8. 

The following errors, mostly typographical, in 
the vocabulary should be corrected in another 
edition : Under ahora, aqui for aqui; under cal- 
dosito, very hot for not too thick; under consigo, 
eon m for con si; under cu&ndo, the idiom should 
be placed under the unaccented cuando; under 
figurarse, tu for t&; under hacer, — h buena for 
— la buena ; under hay, this form should not be 
referred to haber without explanation, for the form 
does not occur in the conjugation of haber; under 
hermano, politico for politico; under hipo, for 
guitar el hipo we suggest the translation to fight it 
out for the Anglicism to do for; under hombre, 
there should be a note on the technical meaning 
of un hombre de capa y espada ; under hurtadillas, 
de hurtadillas for d hurtadillas; matemdticas in 
the plural should stand instead of the singular 
form ; under meco, con me for con mi; under 
menos, decry for decay ; under oscuro, d — s for 
d oscuras; under Satands, un de Satands for una 
de Satands. Si reflexive is omitted. Ve should 
be referred to ver as well as to ir to be consistent 
and avoid misunderstanding. 

In the foot-notes, we must not look for any 
aids to translation. Personally, we question the 
expediency of setting the student to hunt idioms 
in the vocabulary. He frequently knows the 
meaning of the individual words and yet can 
extract no sense from their context. Is not this 
the function of the foot-note, — to clear up at once 
an obscure passage? This, perhaps, is a matter 
of opinion. In the foot-notes of the present edi- 
tion there are few alterations to be suggested : 

P. 42 : 32 note : — It would be well to state that 
the imperfect is often used for the conditional for 
the sake of vividness, as is explained later, p. 45 : 
18 note. P. 81, 1. 21, note :— We find the as- 
tonishing statement that Calderon was born in 
1601 instead of 1600, and that he wrote over 
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fifteen hundred plays ! One hundred and twenty- 
five comedias and seventy-five autos are a liberal 
allowance for this prolific playwright. 

As a matter of principle, in El si de las nirias 
as elsewhere, we see no reason why we should be 
told that puedo <Cpoder, venga < venir, voy < ir, 
fuera < ser, &c. Completeness in this method 
is well-nigh unattainable, and it would be gratui- 
tous to point out inconsistencies. 



Baverford College. 



W. W. Comfort. 



ENGLISH LITERATUEE. 

Old English Poetical Motives derived from the 
Doctrine of Sin. By Dr. C. Abbetmeyee. 
The H. W. Wilson Co., Minneapolis, Lemcke 
& Buechner, New York, 1903, pp. 42. 

The scope of Dr. Abbetmeyer" s dissertation is 
indicated by his chapter headings : — "The Fall 
of the Angels," "The Fall of Man," "Satan the 
Fallen Archangel," and "Fallen Man." In 
order to be complete, it would seem that a dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of sin should include also 
a consideration of Hell and Purgatory ; Dr. 
Abbetmeyer, however, has left these topics un- 
discussed, except so far as the punishments of 
Satan and the fallen angels are concerned. 

In his Introduction, Dr. Abbetmeyer discusses 
the question whether the Anglo-Saxon Church 
tended toward Pelagianism, coming to the con- 
clusion that "the English Church . . . remained 
Semi-Pelagian to the end in spite of its official 
Augustianism " (p. 7). No evidence is brought 
forward, however, to show that the Anglo-Saxon 
Church differed at all in its doctrine of sin from 
the other branches of the Catholic Church, and 
the whole matter of Pelagian influence is dropped 
at the end of the Introduction. 

Throughout his discussion, Dr. Abbetmeyer 
takes Gregory the Great as the starting-point for 
the doctrine of sin prevailing among Anglo-Saxon 
theologians and poets. Each chapter begins with 
"A Brief Outline of Pope Gregory's Doctrine," 
and no attempt is made to differentiate the concep- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon writers from the teachings 
of Gregory. 



As to surviving heathen elements in the Anglo- 
Saxon conceptions he shows a judicious skepticism. 
He follows Dr. Ernest J. Becker (Mediceval Visions 
of Heaven and Sell, Baltimore, 1899) in regard- 
ing the "cold hell" in Anglo-Saxon poetry as 
derived from apocryphal Christian literature rather 
than from Germanic pagan mythology. The only 
point in which he is disposed to admit the possi- 
bility of heathen influence is in the representation 
of the rebel angels as setting up their throne in 
the North. "This may be," he says, "the 
blending of similar ecclesiastical and heathen con- 
ceptions" (p. 15). However, inasmuch as this 
notion of Satan's occupation of the North as his 
special quarter was firmly established in Christian 
literature, it is hardly necessary to recognize here 
the influence of pagan mythology. On the other 
hand, Dr. Abbetmeyer passes over one point of 
correspondence to the Loki myth in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry which may possibly have some signifi- 
cance : namely, the passage in Guthlac (840-2, 
953-66) in which Eve is spoken of as present- 
ing a bitter drink to Adam. Yet, though here 
and there some traces of heathen conceptions may 
still survive in Anglo-Saxon Christian poetry, 
Dr. Abbetmeyer is doubtless right in his very 
conservative attitude on the subject. 

As to the influence of apocryphal Christian 
writings upon Anglo-Saxon doctrine, Dr. Abbet- 
meyer is not altogether clear. He seems to regard 
Gregory as the chief medium through which these 
apocryphal conceptions reached the Anglo-Saxon 
Church (p. 41). But in discussing the Anglo- 
Saxon cold hell he turns to the similar notion in 
the Enochic literature as evidence of "Oriental 
influences " (p. 16). Does he mean by this that 
the Greek text of the Book of Enoch was the 
direct source, or is he still thinking of Gregory as 
the medium ? Dr. Abbetmeyer refers several 
times to the Booh of Enoch, but does not once 
mention such probable sources as the Apocalypse 
of Peter (ed. Oscar von Gebhardt, Leipzig, 1893), 
or the Latin Visio Pauli (ed. M. R. James, 
Cambridge Univ. Texts and Studies, 1893). In 
the latter, hell is pictured as containing both fire 
and extreme cold and serpents (cf. Salomon and 
Saturn, 466-8). There are many evidences of 
acquaintance with the Visio Pauli in England at 
an early date. An obvious reflection of it occurs 



